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The Life You Save 
May Be Your Own 


_ MANY LOCAL COMMUNITIES through- 

out the United States, during the JUNE-JULY, 1948 
months of May and June, community 
safety councils were conducting their 
annual campaigns for popular sup- 
port.. These campaigns have come to 
be known as Green Cross Campaigns, 
because of the insignia of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and its local 
chapters and chartered _ councils, 
which is the “Green Cross for Safety.” 
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the field of accident prevention. The 


home safety field, in particular, is e 
still in the earliest stages of its de- 
velopment, when compared with the Ned H. Dearborn, President 
great strides that have been made 
in the field of industrial safety. * 
There is no other dependable sup- 
port, at the present time, for the Donald B. Armstrong, M.D. 
home safety program in your com- Vice President for Homes 


munity. When you give, you give 
money that can be used for the pre- 
vention of accidents in the homes of 
your community. 


Thomas Fansler 
Director, Home Division 
Sign up today for a safer, happier 


community. * 


‘THE Home Sarety Review is published 
bi-monthly by the National Safety Council, 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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By Marian Graham 


This is the first installment of a 
new feature for the HOME SAFETY 
REVIEW. It is pure fiction. In writing 
it, we have tried to incorporate some 

@” the experiences of many urban 
ommunities. The characters are not 
real life individuals and any resem- 
blance to living persons (or dead 
ones) is accidental. 

We hope that you will enjoy the 
new feature, but we have a greater 
hope that it will point the way to 
real accomplishment in the field of 
home safety. We will welcome your 
comments. 


May 3, 1948 
. . . I had just convinced Sally that 
she shouldn’t take the sick bird back 
to school with her and was finishing 
the luncheon dishes when the tele- 
phone rang. 

It was Mr. Cooper, manager of the 
Safety Council, and I could tell from 
his manner that he was about to ask 
me to do something that he expected 
me to say “No” to. I was right. He 
went through a little preliminary pat- 
ter about appreciating the newspaper 
publicity I had worked up last fall 
and assured me that he had scores 

of just wonderful comments about it 
and incidentally, they were good 
stories—and then, just as I was brac- 

ing myself for a demand for more 
of the same, he did a quick shift in 
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his subject matter, mentioned that I 
had seemed to be very interested in 
home safety. Then came some com- 
ment about how difficult it was to 
find volunteers for the home safety 
program. Those who seemed to be 
most interested appeared to have the 
least time. . . . He had been think- 
ing about this problem, and it had 
suddenly struck him that I was pretty 
well known, well liked, and not too 
busy. I tried to tell him how busy 
I was, but he went right on with the 
soft soap and ended up with: “Mrs. 
White says that she just can’t con- 
tinue as home safety chairman, and 
she agrees with me that you would 
make an excellent successor. How 
about it?” 

I said “No” six times during the 
next five minutes before he finally 
said ‘‘Good-bye.” 


May 5, 1948 

. . . Oh, yes, Mrs. White called last 
night and talked for nearly an hour. 
My ear was sore from holding the 
receiver against it. She just wanted 
to say that she hoped I’d be able to 
find time to take over her duties as 
Home Safety Chairman for the Safety 
Council. ... 


May 6, 1948 

Mr. Cooper called again this 
morning. Once more I told him “No.” 
He said that he was sorry that I 
didn’t find it possible to accept and 
asked if I might find enough time 
to do a couple more publicity stories 
about the Home Safety Program. I 
was so relieved to have the thing 
settled that I said “Sure,” and he 
asked if I could stop in at his office 
on Monday afternoon to talk over 
the details. 


May 10, 1948 
... I’m not exactly sure how it hap- 
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pened, but it seems that I am the 
new Home Safety Chairman of the 
Safety Council. 


It all began so innocently. I stopped 
in for the material for the publicity 
stories I had promised to write for 
the Council, and while Mr. Cooper 
was going through his desk file for 
the statistics he wanted me to work 
into the story, I told him I was sorry 
that I had found it necessary to say 
“No” to his request that I accept the 
job of Home Safety Chairman. I 
don’t know why I ever mentioned it. 
I know better than that. ... But 
it’s too late now. 


Mr. Cooper straightened up. He 
smiled. “That’s all right. I know 
how it is. I guess that Home Safety 
is one job that never will be done 
right. In industrial plants, manage- 
ment has its safety programs; on the 
streets and highways, laws and ordi- 
nances cover traffic regulation; but 
in the home every family does as it 
pleases. Newspapers play up acci- 
dental injuries in factories and on the 
streets because there are usually 
scores of witnesses and the accidents 
are out in the open so to speak, spec- 
tacular, bloody, very public. You can 
stir up quite a lot of public indigna- 
tion about something that is right 
out where everyone can see it... .” 


Mr. Cooper slapped a file of papers 
down on his desk. ‘‘Take these for 
instance. Vital statistics that show 
we had 172 home accident deaths last 
year, 166 the year before, 169 the 
year before that ... some years they 
are more than double the number 
killed in traffic. And what is done 
about it?” 


He paused for a moment, then 
went on. “The worst part of it is 
that the National Safety Council tells 
us that there are probably 25,000 dis- 
abling accidents in the homes in this 
city every year. Nobody seems to 
hear about them. The records are 
buried in the hospitals, in doctors’ 
offices, in the memories of individual 
families. They have to be carried out 
of the house dead before anyone finds 
out about a home accident.” 


I think this is the point where I 
made my big mistake. I said, “If 
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there are records in hospitals an 
doctors’ offices, why doesn’t th 
Safety Council get those records and 
make them public?” 


Mr. Cooper looked at me for a 
long time, before he answered. I 
realized what I had asked and knew 
what he was thinking, even though 
he didn’t put it into words. I was 
almost on the point of picking up the 
conversation, changing the subject to 
a discussion of the publicity stories, 
when he finally summed up his think- 
ing — “Nobody has the time, Mrs. 
Carson—nobody has the time.” 


He hesitated again, then went on, 
“But we can take some small com- 
fort in the fact that Riverton is no 
exception. Some other cities have 
made a start, of course, where we 
have not, but on the whole there is 
very little known about home acci- 
dents and very little interest upon 
which to base support for an effective 
safety program. Even the estimate 
that our town experiences 25,000 dis- 
abling home accidents a year is based 
upon ratios worked out more than 15 
years ago in connection with a na- 
tion-wide survey of health conditions 
in our country. 


“What is needed most is facts about 
how accidents happen. How do peo- 
ple get hurt? If we knew this we 
could go ahead with full confidence, 
working out methods of eliminating 
the causes, just as they have done 
in industry and in the field of traffic. 
Of course, there would still be a big 
job ahead, a bigger job than indus- 
trial or traffic safety people have had 
to do, but with the facts that job 
could be started. As it stands now, 
we can do little more than strike 
out in the dark.” 


“But we do know the most im- 
portant causes of home accidents,” 
I cut in. “Aren’t most of them falls?” 


“Yes,” Mr. Cooper agreed. “But 
what causes the falls?” 


“But that should be easy to find 
out,” I suggested. ‘Look, we have 
about 170 home accident deaths each 
year in Riverton. Can’t the registrar, 
of vital statistics or the coroner o 
somebody, maybe the doctors, supply 


(Continued on page 12) 
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7 YEARS BAD LUCK ..... 


Oy SUPERSTITION that seven years 


of bad luck are connected with a 
broken mirror may have some basis 
in fact. Certainly, there is evidence 
that broken glass of many kinds is 
bad luck for thousands of Americans 
each year. 

Several annual summaries of con- 
tinuous studies being conducted by 
the American Red Cross in American 
cities have come to the attention of 
the National Safety Council. In tab- 
ulating the objects, devices or just 
plain things which were connected 
with the accidents, it was found that 
glass, particularly broken glass, came 
out at or near the top of the list every 
time. 

People fell on glass and broke it, 
they fell on glass already broken. 
They struck against glass of both the 
broken and unbroken varieties, glass 
of both varieties fell on people. They 
stumbled over glass objects and fell 
to the same level or they fell to a 
different level. They struck against 
glass and broke it; they struck 
against broken glass; they got fin- 
gers, hands, arms and even feet, legs, 
and toes between glass objects or 
pieces of broken glass. 
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Some people swallowed pieces of 
broken glass, both children and adults 
got broken glass in eyes, ears, and 
noses. 

There was even a sprinkling of 
burns resulting from picking up, 
touching, or brushing against hot 
glass objects. Glass vessels exploded 
and caused both cuts and scalds. One 
youngster nearly suffocated when a 
glass marble lodged in its windpipe. 

About the only types of accident in 
which glass did not enter the scene 
were poisonings, drownings, and fire- 
arms accidents, and with these the 
glass containers for the poisons, might 
be considered to qualify them and 
there may have been a drowning or a 
near drowning in a glass aquarium 
somewhere in the United States. 


But before the reader goes into 
glassy eyed shock as a result of fear 
of glass, permit us to refer to a rumor 
that the near future may {nd us 
wearing clothes of glass fiber and 
going to sleep on sheets and mat- 
tresses woven from glass fibers so we 
can smoke in bed without hazard to 
self, family, or home. 


(Continued on page 14) 











Suffecation killed about 1,700 in 1947. 90% 
of these deaths were children less than 


a@ year old. If you have a baby at home, 
consult your Doctor on ways to prevent 
suffocation. 


This advertisement is published in the public interest by 


SPONSOR’S NAME 
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Be Careful—the life you save may be your own! 





By Mary Hanlon 


Public Relations 
The Advertising Council, Inc. 








HE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, a non- 

profit organization dedicated to the 
uses of advertising in the public serv- 
ice, is again cooperating with the 
National Safety Council this year in 
making advertising materials avail- 
able to the public for local use in 
the fight against home accidents. 


Six newspaper advertisements have 
been prepared by The Advertising 
Council for distribution to newspapers 
and business firms throughout the 
country and to local committees co- 
operating in the Home Safety pro- 
gram. 

The advertisements offered illus- 
trate the hazards many people allow 
to exist in their homes, and emphasize 
the fact that “sometimes you get 
away with it... but, sometimes you 
don’t!”” Each ad points up a specific 


type of preventable casualty re- 
sponsible for the increased home acci- 
dent toll — burns, falls, poisonings, 
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firearms, suffocation, faulty equip- 
ment and simple lack of prudence in 
everyday home routines. 

Special emphasis is given to the 
type of accidents which most often 
befall children, such as the two re- 
produced on this page. All six ad- 
vertisements carry the familiar Green 
Cross for Safety symbol, The Adver- 
tising Council’s symbol and the cam- 
paign slogan—“Be careful—the life 
you save may be your own.” 

The entire success of the Home 
Safety program depends upon local 
cooperation. There are many ways 
of making use of the advertising ma- 
terials prepared for this campaign. 
The help of every reader of the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW is desperately needed 
to see that these materials are ade- 
quately used in local communities. 


The advertisements, which are avail- 
able in the form of free mats, are 
(Continued on page 14) 
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@A NEW HOME HAZARD - - 


Battery Casings 





A HAZARD IN THE HOME which may 
be new to readers of the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW, although reported in 
medical literature fifteen years ago, 
is the burning of battery casings in 
cooking or heating stoves. 

It is a hazard which is peculiar to 
extremely low rent areas of our larger 
cities, where the casings are used as 
fuel only because they can be ob- 
tained without cost. Such casings are 
available from junk yards and bat- 
tery service stations, where large 
piles of old, hard rubber casings ac- 
cumulate. They burn with a hot but 
smoky flame, and apparently are used 
only by families unable to purchase 
normal fuels. 

They consist of the hard rubber 
exterior of the automobile type of 
storage battery, which uses lead 
plates as the metal electrodes in the 
individual cells of the battery. Lab- 
oratory examinations of numbers of 
these discarded cases have shown 
that they are impregnated or coated 
with considerable deposits of lead sul- 
phate and lead peroxide. 

When burned, the casings give off 
large quantities of heavy black smoke, 
which contains thousands of tiny 
particles of lead compounds. Although 
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lead compounds are heavy substances, 
these particles are so small that they 
remain in suspension in the atmos- 
phere for considerable periods of time. 

The greatest hazard is present 
when the casings are burned in a 
leaky cook stove which permits the 
lead-tainted smoke to escape inside 
of the home. It was this type of 
hazard which caused lead poisoning 
of 40 persons in the first example of 
lead poisoning resulting from burning 
battery casings to come to the atten- 
tion of medical authorities. This oc- 
curred in the city of Baltimore dur- 
ing the depression years. 

However, there has been some evi- 
dence that smoke escaping up the 
chimney and into the atmosphere car- 
ries sufficient lead to constitute a 
hazard to an entire neighborhood if 
any large percentage of families in 
the area make a practice of burning 
battery casings. 

Lead compounds are excreted from 
the body only in minute quantities. 
Therefore any lead which gets into 
the body remains there for a con- 
siderable time. With continued or re- 
peated absorptions of lead compounds, 
the metal accumulates in the body 


(Continued on page 15) 














NEW YORK GRANGE 
OPENS SAFETY CONTEST 


The New York State Grange has 
announced a contest for safety plays, 
according to HEALTH NEWS, official 
bulletin of the New York State De- 
partment of Health. 

The contest is to be conducted 
throughout the year, with prizes to 
be awarded at the next annual meet- 
ing of the Grange. 

A contest conducted by the organi- 
zation during the past year, was de- 
voted to essays on safety. First prize 
went to Mrs. Ralph Stevens of Alle- 
gany County for her essay entitled 
“Safety on the Farm” which was pub- 
lished recently in the National Grange 
Monthly. Other prize winning essays 
were contributed by George H. Smith, 
of Herkimer County; and Ralph S. 
Bullock, of Rensselaer County. 


INFORMATION . ABOUT 
LIGHTNING AVAILABLE 


“Lightning—and How to Dodge It” 
is the title of a special release re- 
cently issued by the National Safety 
Council in cooperation with the 
American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers. 

It treats briefly the statistics of fa- 
talities and injuries attributable to 
lightning and discusses at some length 
the physical characteristics of light- 
ning. It also develops a pattern of 
behavior during electrical storms and 
a list of “do’s and don’ts” for the 
guidance of the uninitiated. 

A publication of the Engineering 
Committee of the Public Utilities 
Section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the leaflet is priced at 10 cents 
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for a single copy, 9 cents in lots of 
ten. It is valuable for distribution to 
industrial employees living in rural 
areas, to local newspapers, to teach- 
ers, and to others having direct con- 
tact with homes. 


NEW CLUB SERVICE 
FROM "GOOD HOUSEKEEPING" 


A new service available to program 
chairmen of women’s clubs and or- 
ganizations has been established by 
Good Housekeeping Magazine as a 
regular part of its Club Service Pro- 
gram under the direction of Margaret 
V. Barns. It is in the form of a 
news letter entitled ““Good Housekeep- 
ing Club Service” and in the first 
issue to come to our attention (May, 
1948) there is a helpful discussion 
of safe outdoor play areas for pre- 
school children. 

For information about this new 
service address: Good Housekeeping 
Club Service, 57th Street at 8th Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. Y. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
THROW RUGS SAFE 


We were pleased to note the return 
to the post war market of a home 
safety item which was gaining in 
popular use before the entry of the 
United States into the late war. 

It consists of a thin sheet of sponge 
rubber which can be trimmed to the 
size of your rug and used as an un- 
derlay which prevents slipping of the 
rug along the floor. It is used as 
shown in the illustration below. 

Since it is little more than a six- 
teenth of an inch thick, it does not 
have the disadvantage of heavier 
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types of underlay which may raise 
the height of the upper surface of the 
rug sufficiently to create a tripping 
hazard. 

Imaginative housewives may find 
scores of other uses for this material 
in the home, which may cr may not 
be connected with accident preven- 
tion. 

The material should be available 
from your local rug dealers. 





SAFETY RULES FOR 
LIQUID GAS DELIVERIES 


A set of safety rules to govern 
replenishment of liquefied petroleum 
gas in cases where the user has com- 
pletely exhausted his supply have 
been issued by John Knox Smith, 
Safety Engineer of the Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas Association, according 
to the house organ of a manufacturer 
of “LPG” equipment which has come 
to our attention. 

Although the rules are intended for 
the guidance of distributors’ em- 
ployees, we are reprinting them here 


order that they may be passed on 
o families using this type of fuel. 
t 


should be remembered that the 
rules are intended for use when the 
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gas supply has been completely ex- 
hausted. 

(1) Before the tank is refilled or 
the new cylinder is attached all 
gas-consuming appliances should be 
checked by the person delivering the 
gas, to make sure that no valves are 
left open and no appliances turned on. 


(2) After the gas is turned on the 
appliances should be rechecked. 

(3) If it is impossible for the per- 
son delivering the gas to get into the 
house or other building, it is sug- 
gested that he hook up or fill the 
tank without turning on the supply 
line valve; and that he leave, attached 
to the valve a tag showing the direc- 
tions to be followed before opening 
the valve to permit gas to enter the 
supply line. 


PLEDGE FOR BABY 
SITTERS PROMOTED 


A “Baby Sitters’ Pledge” has been 
offered in the publication WATCH, 
which is published and distributed 
by the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company. 


This is a useful contribution to 
Home Safety, since the points touched 
upon in the pledge are points which 
the parents should discuss with any- 
one in whose care they intend to 
leave their children. It should be use- 
ful to parents and sitters alike. 


It is suggested that home safety 
chairmen make inquiry of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany (142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, 
Mass.) regarding distribution in local 
communities. It is being offered at 
present to editors of newspapers and 
house organs. 








Mrs. Housewife Tests® 


Her Safety 


Knowledge 


On these pages is described one way in which local 
businesses can participate in the community home safety 
program to the advantage of all concerned. 


By Robert Peck 


Advertising Department 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mot OF US enjoy the opportunity of 

matching wits and winning a 
prize whether it is on a radio quiz 
or in a newspaper contest. 

It seems good policy to take ad- 
vantage of this natural tendency 
toward contest participation when we 
wish to indoctrinate people with 
knowledge. It is far easier to get the 
message across. 

We have found that a quiz which 
offers prizes to winners is one of our 
best means for telling a story. In 
the past we have been successful in 
printing 10 question quizzes in our 4- 
page customer magazine, CREAM 
LINES, telling people about dairy 
products and Bowman Dairy. To win- 
ners we offered three prizes, $20 for 
first, $10 for second, and $5 for third. 

In this years’ March issue we 
printed 10 questions on home safety, 
and between March 10th and 25th 
more than 1,000 Bowman salesmen 
delivered Cream Lines into the hands 
of 150,000 Chicagoland housewives. 

Replies poured in and the results 
were staggering. Compared to our 
first quiz in January of 1947, the 
Safety Quiz rolled up an increase of 
312% in number of replies received. 
No previous quiz matches this record. 

To our way of thinking, the huge 
number of replies is proof that people 
have absorbed a great deal of infor- 
mation about home and automobile 
safety published through various chan- 
nels. To the National Safety Council 
and other organizations promoting 
home safety this means that their 
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programs have attained an appreci- 
able degree of success in spreading 
vital information on safety. 

The accompanying table of right 
and wrong percentage answers was 
determined from a cross-section of 
100 entries taken at random from the 
group having two or more wrong 
answers. 

Upon analyzing replies, we found 
Safety Quiz scored a record. More 
people than ever before, a 26% in- 
crease, knew the right answers to the 
first nine questions. These contestan 
are qualified in the final decision 
prize winners. They must guess the 
answer to Question No. 10 (omitted 
from the table) and the three closest 
are the ist, 2nd, and 3rd prize win- 
ners. 


By studying percentages, you may 
easily determine the high proportion 
of right answers. They are further 
proof of the successful work of safety 
agencies in getting stories across. 


Two questions, Numbers 7 and 9, 
proved to be difficult for 60% and 
54% of the contestants, respectively. 
Each required more technical knowl- 
edge than others. Number 9 de- 
manded a certain amount of electrical 
knowledge which the husband was 
more likely to have than his wife. 
Question 7 is one which would prove 
difficult even to most drivers, and we 
may assume many housewives let 
their husbands do the driving. We 
were partly satisfied at not having a 
higher percentage of wrong answers 
to these two questions. 


While 99% of the contestants wer 


phone calls, and letters received, “p 


women, it was evident from remark 
(Continued on page 15) 
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TABULATION OF QUIZ ANSWERS 





Percentage 
Questions Answering Answering 
(X marks right answer) Right Wrong 
1. Which is the best way to put out a fire in a frying 
pan, caused from burning fat? 
( ) Pour water over it 
( ) Throw kettle and contents out the window 
(X) Place a lid on skillet, using a long-handled 
fork 99% 1% 
2. Which is safe way to cut when using a sharp knife? 
( ) Cat toward you 
(X) Cut away from you 
( ) Cut sideways 81% 19% 
3. Accidental falls at home killed 26,900 Americans in 
1917. Where do most home falls occur? 
( ) Basement 
(X) On stairs 
( ) In yard 97% 3% 
4. Is it perfectly safe to touch a light switch or socket 
when taking a bath, shower, or washing your hands? 
( ) Yes (X) No 100% _ 
5. Mrs. Housewife starts to cross street on green light’ 
or “GO” sign, but signal changes while she is still on 
street. According to law, who is allowed to proceed? 
(X) Mrs. Housewife 
( ) Motorists making turns 
( ) All motorists 95% 5% 
6. How best can you keep your front walk free from 
slippery ice? 
( ) Chip ice off with ice pick 
( ) Pour boiling water on walk several times a 
ay 
(X) Sprinkle walk with a mixture of sand and salt 99% 1% 
7. At 30 miles an hour your car will travel 33 feet before 
you can even apply ‘the brakes. How many feet will 
it travel before you can stop? 
( ) 20 feet 
(X) 80 feet 
( ) 140 feet 410% 60% 
8. More babies, under one year of age, died from acci- 
dents during 1947 than in the previous year. What 
was the single biggest reason for accidental death? 
( ) Drowning 
( ) Burns 
(X) Smothering in bed clothes 85% 15% 
9. Pennies should not be placed behind fuse plugs in a 
fuse box, because: 
( ) It is illegal to use U.S. coins for purposes 
other than currency 
(X) It destroys value of fuse as a safety valve 
( ) Contact of copper penny with other metals in 
socket increases voltage 16% 5A% 
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DIARY OF A HOME 
SAFETY CHAIRMAN 
(Continued from page 4) 


us with the causes of those deaths?” 

“Yes, they can, but like yourself, 
they don’t have the time.” 

That was the only time that he 
was really obvious about needling me. 
I didn’t know it, and I don’t think 
he did then, but he had won me by 
that time. 


“But it could be done? The infor- 
mation could be obtained?” I asked. 


“Oh, yes, but even if we got it, 
I wonder how useful it would be. 
Most of our fatal accident victims are 
aged persons. I don’t think this is 
true of our disabling accidents. I am 
personally convinced that our real 
problem is concerned with accidents 
to children and with adults, particu- 
larly housewives, in the prime of life. 
. .. You see, even if we did get the 
facts about home accident deaths, 
would they be useful in convincing 
the residents of Riverton of the real 
problem that faces us? 


“Here, look at this,” and he spread 
a chart out on the table. “This was 
worked up from figures supplied to 
us by the Registrar of Vital Statistics 
in the Riverton Department of Public 
Health. See here, the percentage of 
persons over 65 years of age amounts 
to only 9 per cent of the population, 
yet 65 per cent of the home accident 
deaths come from this very small 
proportion of the population.” 


I had an idea at that point. “Look, 
Mr. Cooper, why can’t we do this? 
Why can’t we take these figures and 
maybe some more that we could get 
from the Registrar—maybe some in- 
formation from the Coroner’s Office, 
and work up a newspaper feature— 
with graphs and pictures—and see 
what we could do to stop these fatal 
accidents to aged persons? 

“If we could show that these ac- 
cidents can be prevented and we can 
show it if we keep an accurate record 
of the deaths each year, then we 
would have an argument for ap- 
proaching some of our community 
groups for support of a community 
home safety program.” 

I was beginning to get enthusias- 
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to take on the necessary contac 
with the registrar and the coroner. 
I could get some editor to assign a 
photographer for the feature —. I 
think I could talk him into following 
through with other stories, and if we 
get results— why the papers can’t 
ignore it.” 

Mr. Cooper said nothing for a mo- 
ment. He just sat there looking at 
me. I thought for a second he was 
going to veto the idea, and wondered 
what possible objection he might 
have. Then came the bomb— 


“Well, Mrs. Carson, I don’t know 
why you can’t do it. As a matter of 
fact I think you are just the person 
for the job. That is what I have been 
trying to tell you. But why don’t we 
do it this way? Why don’t we ap- 
point you as Acting Home Safety 
Chairman for an indefinite period? 
That way you can step out any time 
you feel that it is necessary. I think 
that if you would do this job, show 
that it can be done, show that peo- 
ple with your broad interests do have 
a stake in home safety, it might ~ | 
the beginning of a real home safety 
program for Riverton. How about it?” 


Well, I tried to fight. I made a 
valiant effort to retreat, but it was 
no use. I had tipped my hand and 
I soon found myself hemmed in on 
all sides. I’m the new Home Safety 
Chairman for the Riverton Safety 
Council. 


tic about the project. “I'd be tact 


HOME ACCIDENTS INCREASE 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


A summary of accident fatalities 
in New York State during 1947, in a 
recent issue of HEALTH NEWS, pub- 
lication of the New York State De- 
partment of Public Health stated that 
in 1933 home accidents caused ap- 
proximately one-third of the acci- 
dental deaths in the state, whereas in 
1947 home accident deaths amounted 
to nearly half of the total. 


The change in the ratio was partly 
due to an increase in the number o 
home accident fatalities and partl 
to decreases in the number of acci- 
dental fatalities of other types. 
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AT POISONS AND GARDEN SPRAYS and 
dusts are useless if they do not 


kill the pests. Unfortunately, poi- 
sons effective in killing bugs, rodents, 
and fungi are also dangerous to 
humans. 

If used according to the directions, 
however, there should be little hazard 
to you or members of your family in 
the use of such materials in or around 
your home. The one possible excep- 
tion would be rat and ant poisons con- 
taining cyanides, which are extremely 
hazardous in the hands of persons not 
familiar with the characteristics of 
the hydrocyanic acid gas released by 
these poisons. 

Ant, roach and rat poisons are the 
ones most likely to be used in the 
home. Such poisons usually contain 
one or more of the following dan- 
gerous substances: sodium fluoride, 
arsenic, phosphorus, cyanides. Each 
of these substances is deadly to 
humans. 

General rules to be observed in con- 
nection with use of such poisons in 
the home is that they should not be 
used or stored near foods, food con- 
tainers or cooking utensils. They 
should not be used on the floor, or 
in any low location, in a room into 
which a creeping or toddling child 
is likely to wander. Applications of 
such poisons should be thorough, ade- 
quate enough according to the in- 
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SNEAKY KILLERS 


Rat, Bug 
and 
Fungus 
Poisons 


By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 


structions to perform the eradicating 
job they are expected to do, after 
which they should be removed and the 
floors and shelves washed thoroughly. 
It is certainly poor practice to sprin- 
kle small quantities about and allow 
the substances to remain indefinitely. 
The safest way to use poisons is to 
get the job done as quickly as pos- 
sible and dispose of the poisons as 
soon as the pests have been elimi- 
nated. 

Insect and fungus sprays intended 
for vegetable garden use may. con- 
tain any of the following ingredients: 
arsenic, nicotine, lime-copper, lime- 
sulfur, rotenone, pyrethrum, and d.d.t. 
or other recently developed organic 
compounds with insecticidal proper- 
ties and unpronounceable names. 

Rotenone and pyrethrum are not 
poisonous—at least not dangerously 
so—but the other substances are poi- 
sonous and should not be used on leaf 
vegetables or string beans. They are 
difficult to wash off because the 
sprays have been compounded to re- 
sist the washing action of rain. Their 
use is comparatively safe in the 
earlier growing stages of leaf vege- 
tables, but poisonous sprays and dusts 
should be discontinued at least three 
weeks before harvesting leaf vege- 
tables or string beans. Fruit from 
trees that have been sprayed with 

((Continued on page 15) 
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7 YEARS BAD LUCK .*.. 


(Continued from page 5) 


To be serious, however, broken 
glass is an outstanding hazard in the 
average American home. It should 
be handled cautiously at all times, 
particularly while being washed in a 
dishpan full of suds in which it is not 
possible to see sharp edges of glass- 
ware that may become broken. A 
large proportion of the “glass acci- 
dents” occur in connection with aish 
washing. 


Many glass objects are compara- 
tively small. They are among the 
many things which a harried and 
hurried housewife may forget to re- 
turn to their proper place after using, 
thereby creating an accident hazard. 


Many foods, cleaning fluids, medi- 
cines, and other home supplies are 
purchased in glass containers which 
are discarded after use. Such con- 
tainers should be carefully discarded. 


Sometimes a window or a door 
sticks, then with or without a flare 
of temper on the part of the person 
struggling to get it open, it suddenly 
gives way. Such situations seem to 
be another major source of “broken 
glass accidents” in the home. 


Then there was the case of the man 
who tried to walk through the full 
length glass panel of a door, and the 
others that gestured outward through 
a closed window or tried to throw 
something through a window they 
thought was open—but which wasn’t. 


Glass objects are so useful, so com- 
monly used, that it is probably safe 
to say that every home in the na- 
tion has had occasion to dispose of 
pieces of broken glass. Even this ef- 
fort to get it out of the way so that 
accidents will not occur, sometimes 
leads to an accident because the glass 
was disposed of carelessly. 


A safe way to dispose of broken 
glass is to drop the pieces into a 
bag made of tough, thick paper. 
Don’t attempt to pick up pieces with 
the hands. Sweep the pieces into a 
dustpan and empty the dustpan into 
the bag. It is a good idea to label the 
bag plainly, “BROKEN GLASS” so 
that anyone else who carries it from 
the house is fully aware of what he 
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is handling. Such plain marking al 





helps to protect the rubbish collectors 


who must handle it again. 


FOR YOUR TOWN 
(Continued from page 6) 


reproduced in a proof sheet which is 
available upon request from the Spe- 
cial Service Office, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., 20 No. Wacker Drive, 
Room 960, Chicago 6, -Illinois. In- 
cluded in the proof sheet is a cartoon 
and essential information about home 
accidents and their prevention which 
is adaptable as editorial material by 
local publications. 

A local community advertiser can 
help by running one of the home 
safety newspaper advertisements un- 
der his signature. 

A newspaper publisher can help by 
sponsoring one of the home safety 
ads as a public service in his own 
newspaper. 





The advertising manager of a news 
paper can help by offering the home d 


safety advertisements to local adver- 
tisers for sponsorship. 

A local safety council, women’s 
club, church group, or other com- 
munity organization can help by en- 
couraging civic groups to sponsor the 
ads; by “selling’’ the publisher of 
your local paper on the program; by 
promoting awareness among local ad- 
vertisers of their stake in the home 
safety program. 

Editors of employee publications, 
school papers, direct mail leaflets can 
help by including home safety ma- 
terial in their publications. 


Safe homes contribute to the wel- 
fare of the community and make it 
a better place in which to live. It 
has been proved in the past that the 
same advertising techniques which 
have been so successful in selling 
soap, food, drugs, etc., can be used 
with even greater success in selling 
safety. The records show that ad- 
vertising can arouse the public from 
indifference to safety precautions and 
establish safety education as a vital 
part of community life. 


Free mats are available of each of 
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he six newspaper advertisements pic- 
red in The Advertising Council’s 
pamphlet. Additional information may 
be obtained from the Council’s Spe- 
cial Service Office— 

The Advertising Council, Inc. 

20 North Wacker Drive—Room 960 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


MRS. HOUSEWIFE TESTS 
HER SAFETY KNOWLEDGE 

(Continued from page 10) 
husbands played a role in helping 
wives answer the questions in Safety 
Quiz. 

As a result of the success of our 
Safety Quiz, we will print another 
one in the May issue of Cream Lihes 
which, we hope, will show even more 
knowledge on home safety by Mrs. 
Housewife. 

The Safety Quiz was produced after 
intensive research by Bowman Dairy 
Company advertising department. Ma- 
terial used was obtained from the 
National Safety Council and the 

merican Mutual Liability Insurance 

ompany. 


A NEW HAZARD— 
BATTERY CASINGS 

(Continued from page 7) 
until there is an amount sufficient 
to cause damage to the kidneys, 
heart, blood vessels, and nervous sys- 
tem. 

Symptoms of lead poisoning are 
headache, mental excitement, delir- 
ium, convulsions, blindness, paralysis, 
coma, and finally collapse. There is 
usually a blue or black line on the 
gums around the teeth. 

As in all cases of suspected poison- 
ing, a doctor should be called at once. 
Since this type of lead poisoning does 
not involve swallowing, it is useless 
to give emetics, as emptying of the 
stomach will not eliminate the haz- 
ard. Stimulants may be desirable to 
minimize symptoms until the doctor 
arrives. 

This is a hazard that should be 


looked for in low rent neighborhoods 
) ocated near junk yards and battery 


service stations. The smell of burn- 
ing rubber in such a neighborhood 
would be sufficient to arouse suspicion. 
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In Baltimore, where the first cases 
of lead poisoning from this cause 
were discovered, warnings were dis- 
tributed to all families in the neigh- 
borhood. In addition, the junk yards 
where the casings had been secured 
were advised of the hazard, and it 
was suggested that they discontinue 
the practice of permitting families to 
remove the old battery casings from 
the premises. This seemed to elimi- 
nate the trouble because the rate of 
occurrence of new cases declined and 
finally stopped. 

Other cities from which reports of 
a similar nature have been received 
are Detroit, New York City, and 
Philadelphia. 


SNEAKY KILLERS 

(Continued from page 13) 
arsenic campounds should be rinsed 
in weak hydrochloric acid or vinegar 
before use. 

A new technique for control of 
gladiolus thrip has been developed 
which consists of adding large quan- 
tities of sodium fluoride to the soil 
in which the flowers are being grown. 
This poisons insects which feed on the 
plants as the fluoride is absorbed into 
the plant. It has been used some- 
what in the culture of other flowers. 
No vegetables should be grown on 
soil so treated until thorough testing 
reveals that the fluoride content has 
been diluted to a safe level. 


One of the principal hazards in con- 
nection with pest poisons is the dan- 
ger of children drinking or eating 
the poisonous substances. Reports of 
cooks mistaking bags of sodium flu- 
oride and other powders for baking 
powder, baking soda, and even flour 
have been reported along with deaths 
of the persons who ate the food in- 
volved in the error. 


Poisonous substances of any kind-— 
and all insect, rat, and fungus poisons 
should be so classed for safety—should 
be stored in locked cabinets separate 
from any food storage areas. Such 
materials should never be left where 
they are accessible to children. Empty 
containers should be burned at a dis- 
tance from buildings, with care not 
to inhale smoke from the fire. 
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A CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
HOME SAFETY INFORMATION 


As the only publication devoted exclusively 
to Home Safety, the HOME SAFETY REVIEW is 
striving to serve as a clearing house for in- 
formation about home safety and the latest 
techniques in home accident prevention. 


. 


Its subscribers include such groups as: com- 
munity home safety chairmen, home econo- 
mists, teachers, visiting nurses and public 
health personnel, home demonstration agents, 


Red Cross accident prevention directors, and 
others actively interested in developing com- 
munity programs in this field. News reporting 
and articles in the magazine are slanted for 
greatest utility for these groups, accenting 
program development with a sprinkling of 
practical hints on eliminating hazards and 
promoting safe practices in the home. 
i 
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We know that readers of the publication far 
exceed the number of paid subscribers. Each 
subscriber passes his copy on to several others. 
We are glad to have these secondary readers 
and hope the magazine is useful to them. 


All of our readers can help to make the publi- 
cation more useful, and hence more effective 
in its field, by doing two things: 

(1) Become a paid subscriber to the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW and pass it around 
among your friends. 

(2) Contribute your experience in home 
safety promotion for publication in fu- 
ture issues. 


Single copies... .20¢ Annual subscription (6 issues)... .$1.00 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 No. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Ill. 











